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Tue whole world is certainly heading for 
a great simplicity, not deliberately, but 
rather inevitably. It is not a mere fashion 
of false innocence, like that of thé French 
aristocrats before the Revolution, who 
built an altar to Pan,.and who taxed the 
peasantry for the enormous expenditure 
which is needed in order to live the simple 
life of peasants. The simplicity towards 
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which the world is driving is the necessary 
outcome of all our systems and specula- 
tions and of our deep and continuous 
contemplation of things. For the uni- 
verse is like everything in it; we have to 
look at it repeatedly and habitually before 
we see it. It is only when we have seen 
it for the hundredth time that we see it 
for the first time. The more consistently 
things are contemplated, the more they 
tend to unify themselves and therefore to 
simplify themselves. The simplification 
of anything is always sensational. Thus 
monotheism is the most sensational of 
things: it is as if we gazed long at a 
design full of disconnected objects, and, 
suddenly, with a stunning thrill, they 
came together into a huge and staring 
face. 

Few people will dispute that all the 
typical movements of our time are upon 
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this road towards simplification. Each 
system seeks to be more fundamefital than 
the other; each seeks, in the literal sense, 
to undermine the other. In art, for ex- 
ample, the old conception of man, classic 
as the Apollo Belvedere, has first been 
attacked by the realist, who asserts that 
man, as a fact of natural history, is a 
creature with colourless hair and a freckled 
face. Then comes the Impressionist, 
going yet deeper, who asserts that to his 
physical eye, which alone is certain, man 
is a creature with purple hair and a grey 
face. 'Then comes the Symbolist, and says 
that to his soul, which alone is certain, 
man is a creature with green hair and a 
blue face. And all the great writers of 
our time represent in one form or another 
this attempt to re-establish communication 
with the elemental, or, as it is sometimes 
more roughly and fallaciously expressed, 
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to return to nature. Some think that 
the return to nature consists in drinking 
no wine; some think that it consists in 
drinking a great deal more than is good 
for them. Some think that the return to 
nature is achieved by beating swords into 
ploughshares; some think it is achieved 
by turning ploughshares into very in- 
effectual British War Office bayonets. 
It is natural, according to the Jingo, for a 
man to kill other people with gunpowder 
and himself with gin. It is natural, 
according to the humanitarian revol- 
utionist, to kill other people with dynamite 
and himself with vegetarianism. It would 
be too obviously Philistine a sentiment, 
perhaps, to suggest that the-claim of 
either of these persons to be obeying the 
voice of nature is interesting when we 
consider that they require huge volumes 
of paradoxical argument to persuade them- 
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selves or anyone else of the truth of their 
conclusions. But the giants of.our time 
are undoubtedly alike in that they 
approach by very different roads this 
conception of the return to simplicity. 
Ibsen returns to nature by the angular 
exterior of fact, Maeterlinck by the eternal 
tendencies of fable. Whitman returns to 
nature by seeing how much he can accept, 
Tolstoy by seeing how much he can reject. 

Now, this heroic desire to return to 
nature is, of course, in some respects, 
rather like the heroic desire of a kitten 
to return to its own tail. A tail isa simple 
and beautiful object, rhythmic in curve 
and soothing in texture ; but it is certainly 
one of the minor but characteristic 
qualities of a tail that it should hang 
behind. It is impossible to deny that it 
would in some degree lose its character 
if attached to any other part of the 
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anatomy. Now, nature is like a tail in 
the sense that it is vitally important if it 
is to discharge its real duty that it should 
be always behind. To imagine that we 
can see nature, especially our own nature, 
face to face is a folly; it is even a 
blasphemy. It is like the conduct of a 
cat in some mad fairy-tale, who should 
set out on his travels with the firm con- 
viction that he would find his tail growing 
like a tree in the meadows at the end of 
the world. And the actual effect of the 
travels of the philosopher in search of 
nature when seen from the outside looks 
very like the gyrations of the tail-pursuing 
kitten, exhibiting much enthusiasm but 
little dignity, much cry and very little 
tail. The grandeur of nature is that she 
is omnipotent and unseen, that she is 
perhaps ruling us most when we think 
that she is heeding us least. ‘Thou art 
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a God that hidest Thyself, said the 
Hebrew poet. It may be said with all 
reverence that it is behind a man’s back 
that the spirit of nature hides. 

It is this consideration that lends a 
certain air of futility even to all the 
inspired simplicities and thunderous 
veracities of Tolstoy. We feel that a 
man cannot make himself simple merely 
by warring on complexity; we feel, in- 
deed, in our saner moments that a man 
cannot make himself simple at all. A 
self-conscious simplicity may well be far 
more intrinsically ornate than luxury 
itself. Indeed, a great deal of the pomp. 
and sumptuousness of the world’s history 
was simple in the truest sense. It was 
born of an almost babyish receptiveness ; 
it was the work of men who had eyes to 
wonder and men who had ears to 
hear. 
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‘King Solomon brought merchant men 
Because of his desire 
With peacocks, apes and ivory, 
From Tarshish unto Tyre.’ 
But this proceeding was not a part of the 
wisdom of Solomon; it was a part of his 
folly—I had almost said of his innocence. 
Tolstoy, we feel, would not be content 
with hurling satire and denunciation at 
‘Solomon in all his glory.’ With fierce 
and unimpeachable logic he would go a 
step further. He would spend days and 
nights in the meadows stripping the 
shameless crimson coronals off the lilies 
of the field. 

The new collection of ‘Tales from 
Tolstoy,’ translated and edited by Mr 
R. Nisbet Bain, is calculated to draw 
particular attention to this ethical and 
ascetic side of Tolstoy’s work. In one 
sense, and that the deepest sense, the 
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work of Tolstoy is, of course, a genuine 
and noble appeal to simplicty. The 
narrow notion that an artist may not 
teach is pretty well exploded by now. 
But the truth of the matter is, that an 
artist teaches far more by his mere back- 
ground and properties, his landscape, his 
costume, his idiom and technique—all 
the part of his work, in short, of which 
he is probably entirely unconscious, than 
by the elaborate and pompous moral 
dicta which he fondly imagines to be his 
opinions. The real distinction between 
the ethics of high art and the ethics of 
manufactured and didactic art lies in the 
simple fact that the bad fable has a 
moral, while the good fable is a moral. 
And the real moral of Tolstoy comes out 
constantly in these stories, the great 
moral which lies at the heart of all his 
work, of which he is probably unconscious, 
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and of which it is quite likely that 
he would vehemently disapprove. The 
curious cold white light of morning that 
shines over all the tales, the folklore sim- 
plicity with which ‘a man or a woman’ 
are spoken of without further identifica- 
tion, the love—one might almost say the 
lust—for the qualities of brute materials, 
the hardness of wood, and the softness of 
mud, the ingrained belief in a certain 
ancient kindliness sitting beside the very 
cradle of the race of man—these influences 
are truly moral. When we put beside 
them the trumpeting and tearing non- 
sense of the didactic Tolstoy, screaming 
for an obscene purity, shouting for an 
inhuman peace, hacking up human life 
into small sins with a chopper, sneering at 
men, women, and children out of respect 
to humanity, combining in one chaos 
of contradictions an unmanly Puritan 
12 
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and an uncivilised prig, then, indeed, we 
scarcely know whither Tolstoy- has van- 
ished. We know not what to do with this 
small and noisy moralist who is inhabiting 
one corner of a great and good man. 

It is difficult in every case to reconcile 
Tolstoy the great artist with Tolstoy the 
almost venomous reformer. It is difficult 
to believe that a man who draws in such 
noble outlines the dignity of the daily 
life of humanity regards as evil that 
divine act of procreation by which that 
dignity is renewed from age to age. It 
is difficult to believe that a man who has 
painted with so frightful an honesty the 
heartrending emptiness of the life of the 
poor can really grudge them every one of 
their pitiful pleasures, from courtship to 
tobacco. It is difficult to believe that 
a poet in prose who has so powerfully 
exhibited the earth-born air of man, the 
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essential kinship of a human being, with 
the landscape~in~ which he lives, can 
deny so elemental a virtue as that which 
attaches a man to his own ancestors and 
his own land. It is difficult to believe 
that the man who feels so poignantly the 
detestable insolence of oppression would 
not actually, if he had the chance, lay 
the oppressor flat with his fist. All, 
however, arises from the search after a 
false simplicity, the aim of being, if I 
may so express it, more natural than it is 
natural to be. It would not only be 
more human, it would be more humble 
of us to be content to be complex. The 
truest kinship with humanity would lie 
in doing as humanity has always done, 
accepting with a sportsmanlike relish the 
estate to which we are called, the star of 
our happiness, and the fortunes of the 
land of our birth. 
14 
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The work of Tolstoy has another and 
more special significance. It represents 
the re-assertion of a certain awful common- 
sense which characterised the most extreme 
utterances of Christ. It is true that we 
cannot turn the cheek to the smiter ; it is 
true that we cannot give our cloak to the 
robber; civilisation is too complicated, 
too vainglorious, too emotional. ~The 
robber would brag, and we should blush ; 
in other words, the robber and we are 
alike sentimentalists. The command of 
Christ is impossible, but it is not insane ; 
it is rather sanity preached to a planet of 
lunatics. If the whole world was suddenly 
stricken with a sense of humour it would 
find itself mechanically fulfilling the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is not the 
plain facts of the world which stand in 
the way of that consummation, but its 
passions of vanity and self-advertisement 
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and morbid sensibility. It_is true that 
we cannot turn the cheek to the smiter, 
and the sole and sufficient reason is that 
we have not the pluck. Tolstoy and his 
followers have shown that they have the 
pluck, and even if we think they are mis- 
taken, by this sign they conquer. Their 
theory has the strength of an utterly con- 
sistent thing. It represents that doctrine 
of mildness and non-resistance which is 
the last and most audacious of all the 
forms of “resistance to every existing 
authority. It is the great strike of the 
Quakers which is more formidable than 
many sanguinary revolutions. If human 
beings could only succeed in achieving 
a real passive resistance they would be 
strong with the appalling strength of 
inanimate things, they would be calm 
with the maddening calm of oak or iron, 
which conquer without vengeance and 
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are conquered without humiliation. The 
theory of Christian duty enunciated by 
them is that we should never conquer 
by force, but always, if we can, conquer by 
persuasion. In their mythology St George 
did not conquer the dragon: he tied a 
a pink ribbon round its neck and gave it 
a saucer of milk. According to them, a 
course of consistent kindness to Nero 
would have turned him into something 
only faintly represented by Alfred the 
Great. In fact, the policy recommended 
by this school for dealing with the bovine 
stupidity and bovine fury of this world is 
accurately summed up in the celebrated 
verse of Mr Edward Lear : 
‘There was an old man who said, “ How 

Shall I flee from this terrible cow ? 

I will sit on a stile and continue to smile, 

Till I soften the heart of this cow.”’ 

Their confidence in human nature is 
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really honourable and magnificent; it 
takes the form of refusing to believe the 
overwhelming majority of mankind, even 
when they set out to explain their own 
motives. But although most of us would 
in all probability tend at first sight to 
consider this new sect of Christians as 
little less outrageous than some brawling 
and absurd sect in the Reformation, yet 
we should fall into a singular error in 
doing so. The Christianity of Tolstoy is, 
when we come to consider it, one of the 
most thrilling and dramatic incidents in 
our modern civilisation. It represents a 
tribute to the Christian religion more 
sensational than the breaking of seals or 
the falling of stars. 

From the point of view of a rationalist, 
the whole world is rendered almost ir- 
rational by the single phenomenon of 
Christian Socialism. It turns the scientific 
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universe topsy-turvy, and makes it essenti- 
ally possible that the key of all social evol- 
ution may be found in the dusty casket of 
some discredited creed. It cannot be amiss 
to consider this phenomenon as it really is. 

The religion of Christ has, like many 
true things, been disproved an extraordin- 
ary number of times. It was disproved 
by the Neo-Platonist philosophers at the 
very moment when it was first starting 
forth upon its startling and universal 
career. It was disproved again by many 
of the sceptics of the Renaissance only a 
few years before its second and supremely 
striking embodiment, the religion of Puri- 
tanism, was about to triumph over many 
kings, and civilise many continents. We 
all agree that these schools of negation 
were only interludes in its history; but 
we all believe naturally and inevitably 
that the negation of our own day is really 
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a breaking up of the theological cosmos, 
an Armageddon, a Ragnorak, a twilight 
of the gods. The man of the nineteenth 
century, like a schoolboy of sixteen, be- 
lieves that his doubt and depression are 
symbols of the end of the world. In our 
day the great irreligionists who did 
nothing but dethrone God and drive 
angels before them have been outstripped, 
distanced, and made to look orthodox and 
humdrum. A newer race of sceptics has 
found something infinitely more exciting 
to do than nailing down the lids upon 
a million coffins, and the body upon a 
single cross. They have disputed not 
only the elementary creeds, but the ele- 
mentary laws of mankind, property, 
patriotism, civil obedience. They have 
arraigned civilisation as openly as the 
materialists have arraigned theology ; 
they have damned all the philosophers 
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even lower than they have damned the 
saints. ‘Thousands of modern iien move 
quietly and conventionally among their 
fellows while holding views of national 
limitation or landed property that would 
have made Voltaire shudder like a nun 
listening to blasphemies. And the last 
and wildest phase of this saturnalia of 
scepticism, the school that goes furthest 
among thousands who go so far, the 
school that denies the moral validity of 
those ideals of courage or obedience 
which are recognised even among pirates, 
this school bases itself upon the literal 
words of Christ, like Dr Watts or Messrs 
Moody and Sankey. Never in the whole 
history of the world was such a tre- 
mendous tribute paid to the vitality of 
an ancient creed. Compared with this, it 
would be a small thing if the Red Sea 
were cloven asunder, or the sun did stand 
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still at midday. We are faced with the 
phenomenon that a set of revolutionists 
whose contempt for all the ideals of family 
and nation would evoke horror in a 
thieves’ kitchen, who can rid themselves 
of those elementary instincts of the man 
and the gentleman which cling to the very 
bones of our civilisation, cannot rid them- 
selves of the influence of two or three 
remote Oriental anecdotes written in 
corrupt Greek. The fact, when realised, 
has about it something stunning and 
hypnotic. 'The most convinced rationalist 
is in its presence suddenly stricken with a 
strange and ancient vision, sees the im- 
mense sceptical cosmogonies of this age 
as dreams going the way of a thousand 
forgotten heresies, and believes for a 
moment that the dark sayings handed 
down through eighteen centuries may, 
indeed, contain in themselves the revolu- 
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tions of which we have only — to 
dream. 

This value which we have above sug- 
gested, unquestionably belongs to the 
Tolstoians, who may roughly be described 
as the new Quakers. With their strange 
optimism, and their almost appalling 
logical courage, they offer a tribute to 
Christianity which no orthodoxies could 
offer. It cannot but be remarkable to 
watch a revolution in which both the 
rulers and the rebels march under the 
same symbol. But the actual theory of 
non-resistance itself, with all its kindred 
theories, is not, I think, characterised by 
that intellectual obviousness and necessity 
which its supporters claim for it. A 
pamphlet before us shows us an extra- 
ordinary number of statements about the 
New Testament, of which the accuracy is 
by no means so striking as the confidence. 
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To begin with, we must protest against 
a habit of quoting and paraphrasing at 
the same time. When a man is discussing 
what Jesus meant, let him state first of 
all what He said, not what the man 
thinks He would have said if he had ex- 
pressed Himself more clearly. Here is an 
instance of question and answer : 

Q. ‘How did our Master Himself sum 
up the law in a few words ?” 

A. ‘Be ye merciful, be ye perfect even 
as your Father; your Father in the 
spirit world is merciful, is perfect.’ 

There is nothing in this, perhaps, 
which Christ might not have said except 
the abominable metaphysical modernism 
of ‘the spirit world’; but to say that it 
is recorded that He did say it, is like 
saying it is recorded that He preferred 
palm-trees to sycamores. It’ is a simple 
and unadulterated untruth. The author 
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should know that these words have meant 
a thousand things to a thousand people, 
and that if more ancient sects had para- 
phrased them as cheerfully as he, he 
would never have had the text upon which 
he founds his theory. In a pamphlet in 
which plain printed words cannot be left 
alone, it is not surprising if there are mis- 
statements upon larger matters. Here 
is a statement clearly and philosophically 
laid down which we can only content our- 
selves with flatly denying: ‘The fifth 
rule of our Lord is that we should take 
special pains to cultivate the same kind 
of regard for people of foreign countries, 
and for those generally who do not 
belong to us, or even have an antipathy 
to us, which we already entertain towards 
our own people, and those who are in 
sympathy with us.’ I should very much 
like to know where in the whole of the 
25 
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New Testament the author finds this 
violent, unnatural, and immoral proposi- 
tion. Christ did not have the same kind 
of regard for one person as for another. 
We are specifically told that there were 
certain persons whom He specially loved. 
It is most improbable that He thought 
of other nations as He thought of His 
own. The sight of His national city 
moved Him to tears, and the highest 
compliment He paid was, ‘Behold an 
Israelite indeed.’ The author has simply 
confused two entirely distinct things. 
Christ commanded us to have love for all 
men, but even if we had equal love for all 
men, to speak of having the same love for 
all men is merely bewildering nonsense. 
If we love a man at all, the impression he 
produces on us must be vitally different 
to the impression produced by another 
man whom we love. To speak of having 
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the same kind of regard for both is about 
as sensible as asking a man whether 
he prefers chrysanthemums or billiards. 
Christ did not love humanity; He never 
said He loved humanity: He loved men. 
Neither He nor anyone else can love 
humanity; it is like loving a gigantic 
centipede. And the reason that the 
Tolstoians can even endure to think of an 
equally distributed affection is that their 
love of humanity is a logical love, a love 
into which they are coerced by their own 
theories, a love which would be an insult 
to a tom-cat. 

But the greatest error of all lies in 
the mere act of cutting up the teaching 
of the New Testament into five rules. It 
precisely and ingeniously misses the most 
dominant characteristic of the teaching— 
its absolute spontaneity. The abyss be- 
tween Christ and all His modern inter- 
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preters is that we have no record that He 
ever wrote a word, except with His finger 
in the sand. The whole is the history of 
one continuous and sublime conversation. 
Thousands of rules have been deduced 
from it before these Tolstoian rules were 
made, and thousands will be deduced 
afterwards. It was not for any pompous 
proclamation, it was not for any elaborate 
output of printed volumes; it was for a 
few splendid and idle words that the 
cross was set up on Calvary, and the 
earth gaped, and the sun was darkened 
at noonday. 
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Asceticism is a thing which in its very 
nature, we tend in these days to mis- 
understand. Asceticism, in the religious 
sense, is the repudiation of the great 
mass of human joys because of the 
supreme joyfulness of the one joy, the 
religious joy. But asceticism is not in 
the least confined to religious asceticism : 
there is scientific asceticism which asserts 
that truth is alone satisfying: there is 
esthetic asceticism which asserts that art 
is alone satisfying: there is amatory 
asceticism which asserts that love is alone 
satisfying. There is even epicurean 
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asceticism, which asserts that beer and 
skittles are alone satisfying. Wherever 
the manner of praising anything involves 
the statement that the speaker could live 
with that thing alone, there lies the germ 
and essence of asceticism. When William 
Morris, for example, says that ‘love is 
enough,’ it is obvious that he asserts in 
those words that art, science, politics, am- 
bition, money, houses, carriages, concerts, 
gloves, walking - sticks, door - knockers, 
railway-stations, cathedrals and any other 
things one may choose to tabulate are 
unnecessary. When Omar Khayyam says : 
‘ A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness 
Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow.’ 
It is clear that he speaks fully as much 
ascetically as he does esthetically. He 
makes a list of things and says that he 
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wants no more. The same thing was 
done by a medieval monk. Examples 
might, of course, be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. One of the most genuinely poetical 
of our younger poets says, as the one 
thing certain, that 
‘From quiet home and first beginning 

Out to the undiscovered ends— 
There’s nothing worth the wear of 

winning 

But laughter and the love of friends.’ 
Here we have a perfect example of the 
main important fact, that all true joy 
expresses itself in terms of asceticism. 

But if in any case it should happen 
that a class or a generation lose the sense 
of the peculiar kind of joy which is being 
celebrated, they immediately begin to 
call the enjoyers of that joy gloomy and 
self-destroying. The most formidable 
liberal philosophers have called the 
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monks melancholy because they denied 
themselves the pleasures of liberty and 
marriage. They might as well call the 
trippers on a Bank Holiday melancholy 
because they deny themselves, as a rule, 
the pleasures of silence and meditation. 
A simpler and stronger example is, how- 
ever, to hand. If ever it should happen 
that the system of English athletics 
should vanish from the public schools 
and the universities, if science should 
supply some new and non-competitive 
manner of perfecting the physique, if 
public ethics swung round to an attitude 
of absolute contempt and indifference to- 
wards the feeling called sport, then it is 
easy to see what would happen. Future 
historians would simply state that in the 
dark days of Queen Victoria young men 
at Oxford and Cambridge were subjected 
to a horrible sort of religious torture. 
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They were forbidden, by ‘fantastic 
monastic rules, to indulge in wine or 
tobacco during certain arbitrarily fixed 
periods of time, before certain brutal 
fights and festivals. Bigots insisted on 
their rising at unearthly hours and 
running violently around fields for no 
object. Many men ruined their health 
in these dens of superstition, many died 
there. All this is perfectly true and ir- 
refutable. Athleticism in England is an 
asceticism, as much as the monastic rules, 
Men have over-strained themselves and 
killed themselves through English athleti- 
cism. There is one difference and one 
only: we do feel the love of sport; we 
do not feel the love of religious offices. 
We see only the price in the one case and 
only the purchase in the other. 

The only question that remains is what 
was the joy of the old Christian ascetics 
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of which their asceticism was merely the 
purchasing price. The mere possibility 
of the query is an extraordinary example 
of the way in which we miss the main 
points of human history. We are looking 
at humanity too close, and see only the 
details and not the vast and dominant 
features. | We look at the rise of Christi- 
anity, and conceive it as a rise of self- 
abnegation and almost of pessimism. It 
does not occur to us that the mere asser- 
tion that this raging and confounding 
universe is governed by justice and mercy 
is a piece of staggering optimism fit to 
set all men capering.| The detail over 
which these monks went mad with joy 
was the universe itself; the only thing 
really worthy of enjoyment. The white 
daylight shone over all the world, the 
endless forests stood up in their order. 
The lightning awoke and the tree fell and 
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the sea gathered into mountaiys and the 
ship went down, and all these disconnected 
and meaningless and terrible objects were 
all part of one dark and fearful conspiracy 
of goodness, one merciless scheme of 
mercy. at this scheme of Nature was 
not accurate or well founded is perfectly 
tenable, but surely it is not tenable that 
it was not optimistic. We insist, how- 
ever, upon treating this matter tail 
foremost. We insist that the ascetics 
were pessimists because they gave up 
threescore years and ten for an eternity 
of happiness. We forget that the bare 
proposition of an eternity of happiness 
is by its very nature ten thousand times 
more optimistic than ten thousand pagan 
saturnalias. 

Mr Adderley’s life of Francis of Assisi 
does not, of course, bring this out; nor 
does it fully bring out the character of 
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Francis. It has rather the tone of a de- 
votional book. A devotional book is an 
excellent thing, but we do not look in it 
for the portrait of a man, for the same 
reason that we do not look in a love- 
sonnet for the portrait of a woman, 
because men in such conditions of mind 
not only apply all virtues to their 
idol, but all virtues in equal quan- 
tities. There is no outline, because the 
artist cannot bear to put in a black line. 
This blaze of benediction, this conflict 
between lights, has its place in poetry, 
not in biography. The successful ex- 
amples of it may be found, for instance, in 
the more idealistic odes of Spenser. The 
design is sometimes almost indecipherable, 
for the poet draws in silver upon white. 
It is natural, of course, that Mr 
Adderley should see Francis primarily as 
the founder of the Franciscan Order. We 
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suspect this was only one, perhaps a 
minor one, of the things that he was; 
we suspect that one of the minor things 
that Christ did was to found Christianity. 
But the vast practical work of Francis is 
assuredly not to be ignored, for this 
amazingly unworldly and almost madden- 
ing simple-minded infant was one of the 
most consistently successful men that ever 
fought with this bitter world. It is the 
custom to say that the secret of such men 
is their profound belief in themselves, and 
this is true, but not all the truth. Work- 
houses and lunatic asylums are thronged 
with men who believe in themselves. Of 
Francis it is far truer to say that the 
secret of his success was his profound 
belief in other people, and it is the lack 
of this that has commonly been the curse 
of these obscure Napoleons. Francis 
always assumed that everyone must be 
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just as anxious about their common 
relative, the water-rat, as he was. He 
planned a visit to the Emperor to draw 
his attention to the needs of ‘his little 
sisters the larks.’ He used to talk to any 
thieves and robbers he met about their 
misfortune in being unable to give rein to 
their desire for holiness. It was an in- 
nocent habit, and doubtless the robbers 
often ‘ got round him,’ as the phrase goes. 
Quite as often, however, they discovered 
that he had ‘got round’ them, and dis- 
covered the other side, the side of secret 
nobility. 

Conceiving of St Francis as primarily 
the founder of the Franciscan Order, 
Mr Adderley opens his narrative with 
an admirable sketch of the history of 
Monasticism in Europe, which is certainly 
the best thing in the book. He dis- 
tinguishes clearly and fairly between the 
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Manichezan ideal that underlies so much 
of Eastern Monasticism and the ideal of 
self-discipline which never wholly vanished 
from the Christian form. But he does 
not throw any light on what must be for 
the outsider the absorbing problem of 
this Catholic asceticism, for the excellent 
reason that not being an outsider he does 
not find it a problem at all. 

To most people, however, there is a 
fascinating inconsistency in the position 
of St Francis. He expressed in loftier 
and bolder language than any earthly 
thinker the conception that laughter is as 
divine as tears. He called his monks the 
mountebanks of God. He never forgot 
to take pleasure in a bird as it flashed 
past him, or a drop of water as it fell from 
his finger: he was, perhaps, the happiest 
of the sons of men. Yet this man un- 
doubtedly founded his whole polity on 
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the negation of what we think the most 
imperious necessities ; in his three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, he 
denied to himself and those he loved most, 
property, love, and liberty. Why was it 
that the most large-hearted and poetic 
spirits in that age found their most con- 
genial atmosphere in these awful renuncia- 
tions? Why did he who loved where all 
men were blind, seek to blind himself where 
all men loved? Why was he a monk, 
and not a troubadour? ‘These questions 
are far too large to be answered fully here, 
but in any life of Francis they ought at 
least to have been asked; we have a 
suspicion that if they were answered we 
should suddenly find that much of the 
enigma of this sullen time of ours was 
answered also. So it was with the monks. 
The two great parties in human affairs 
are only the party which sees life black 
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against white, and the party which sees 
it white against black, the party which 
macerates and blackens itself with sacrifice 
because the background is full of the blaze 
of an universal mercy, and the party 
which crowns itself with flowers and lights 
itself with bridal torches because it stands 
against a black curtain of incalculable 
night. The revellers are old, and the 
monks are young. It was the monks who 
were the spendthrifts of happiness, and 
we who are its misers. 

Doubtless, as is ‘apparent from Mr 
Adderley’s book, the clear and tranquil 
life of the Three Vows had a fine and 
delicate effect on the genius of Francis. 
He was primarily a poet. The perfection 
of his literary instinct is shown in his 
naming the fire ‘brother, and the water 
‘sister,’ in the quaint demagogic dexterity 
of the appeal in the sermon to the fishes 
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‘that they alone were saved in the Flood.’ 
In the amazingly minute and graphic 
dramatisation of the life, disappointments 
and excuses of any shrub or beast that he 
happened to be addressing, his genius has 
a curious resemblance to that of Burns. 
But if he avoided the weakness of Burns’ 
verses to animals, the occasional morbidity, 
bombast and moralisation on himself, the 
credit is surely due to a cleaner and more 
transparent life. 

The general attitude of St Francis, like 
that of his Master, embodied a kind of 
terrible common-sense. The famous re- 
mark of the Caterpillar in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland ’—‘ Why not?’ impresses us 
as his general motto. He could not see 
why he should not be on good terms with 
all things. The pomp of war and 
ambition, the great empire of the Middle 
Ages and all its fellows begin to look 
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tawdry and top-heavy, under the ration- 
ality of that innocent stare. His questions 
were blasting and devastating, like the 
questions of a child. He would not have 
been afraid even of the nightmares of 
cosmogony, for he had no fear in him. 
To him the world was small, not because 
he had any views as to its size, but for 
the reason that gossiping ladies find it 
small, because so many relatives were to 
be found in it. If you had taken him to 
the loneliest star that the madness of an 
astronomer can conceive, he would have 
only beheld in it the features of a new 
friend. 
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Ir is proper enough that the unveiling of 

the bust of William Morris should ap- 

proximate to a public festival, for while 

there have been many men of genius in 

the Victorian era more despotic than he, 

there have been none so representative. 
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He represents not only that rapacious 
hunger for beauty which has now for the 
first time become a serious problem in the 
healthy life of humanity, but he represents 
also that honourable instinct for finding 
beauty in common necessities of workman- 
ship which gives it a stronger and more 
bony structure. \The time has passed 
when it was conceived to be irrelevant to 
describe William Morris as a designer of 
wall-papers. If Morris had been a hatter 
instead of a decorator, we should have 
become gradually and painfully conscious 
of an improvement in our hats. If he 
had been a tailor, we should have suddenly 
found our frock-coats trailing on the 
ground with the grandeur of medieval 
raiment. lf he had been a shoemaker, 
we should have found, with no little con- 
sternation, our shoes gradually approxi- 
mating to the antique sandal. As a 
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hairdresser, he would have invented some 
massing of the hair worthy to be the 
crown of Venus; as an ironmonger, his 
nails would have had some noble pattern, 
fit to be the nails of the Cross. 

The limitations of William Morris, 
whatever they were, were not the limita- 
tions of common decoration. It is true 
that all his work, even his literary work, 
was in some sense decorative, had in some 
degree the qualities of a splendid wall- 
paper. His characters, his stories, his 
religious and political views, had, in the 
most emphatic sense, length and breadth 
without thickness. He seemed really to 
believe that men could enjoy a perfectly 
flat felicity. He made no account of the 
unexplored and explosive possibilities of 
human nature, of the unnameable terrors, 
and the yet more unnameable hopes. So 
long as a man was graceful in every 
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circumstance, so long as he had the 
inspiring consciousness that the chestnut 
colour of his hair was relieved against 
the blue forest a mile behind, he would 
be serenely happy. So he would be, no 
doubt, if he were really fitted for a decor- 
ative existence; if he were a piece of 
exquisitely coloured cardboard. 

But although Morris took little account 
of the terrible solidity of human nature— 
took little account, so to speak, of human 
figures in the round, it is altogether 
unfair to represent him as a mere esthete. 
He perceived a great public necessity 
and fulfilled it heroically. The difficulty 
with which he grappled was one so im- 
mense that we shall have to be separated 
from it by many centuries before we can 
really judge of it. It was the problem 
of the elaborate and deliberate ugliness 
of the most self - conscious of centuries. 
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Morris at least saw the absurdity of the 
thing. He felt that it was monstrous 
that the modern man, who was pre- 
eminently capable of realising the strangest 
and most contradictory beauties, who 
could feel at once the fiery aureole of 
the ascetic, and the colossal calm of the 
Hellenic god, should himself, by a farcical 
bathos, be buried in a black coat, and 
hidden under a chimney-pot hat. He 
could not see why the harmless man who 
desired to be an artist in raiment should 
be condemned to be, at best, a black and 
white artist. It is indeed difficult to 
account for the clinging curse of ugliness 
which blights everything brought forth 
by the most prosperous of centuries. In 
all created nature there is not, perhaps, 
anything so completely ugly as a pillar- 
box. Its shape is the most unmeaning 
of shapes, its height and thickness just 
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neutralising each other; its colour is the 
most repulsive of colours—a fat and soul- 
less red, a red without a touch of blood or 
fire, like the scarlet of dead men’s sins. 
Yet there is no reason whatever why such 
hideousness should possess an object full 
of civic dignity, the treasure-house of a 
thousand secrets, the fortress of a thousand 
souls. If the old Greeks had had such an 
institution, we may be sure that it would 
have been surmounted by the severe, but 
graceful, figure of the god of letter- 
writing. If the medieval Christians had 
possessed it, it would have had a niche 
filled with the golden aureole of St Row- 
land of the Postage Stamps. As it is, there 
it stands at all our street-corners, disguis- 
ing one of the most beautiful of ideas 
under one of the most preposterous of 
forms. It is useless to deny that the 


miracles of science have not been such an 
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incentive to art and imagination as were 
the miracles of religion. men in the 
twelfth Gentry had bess told that the 
lightning had been driven for leagues 
underground, and had dragged at its 
destroying tail loads of laughing human 
beings, and if they had then been told that 
the people alluded to this pulverising 
potent chirpily as ‘The Twopenny Tube,’ 
they would have called down the fire of 
Heaven on us as a race of half-witted 
atheists. Probably they would have been 
quite right. 

This clear and fine perception of what 
may be called the esthetic element in 
the Victorian era was, undoubtedly, the 
work of a great reformer; it requires a 
fine effort of the imagination to see an 
evil that surrounds us on every side. The 
manner in which Morris carried out his 
crusade may, considering the circum- 
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stances, be called triumphant. Our 
carpets began to bloom under our feet 
like the meadows in spring, and our 
hitherto prosaic stools and sofas seemed 
growing legs and arms at their own wild 
will. An element of freedom and rugged 
dignity came in with plain and strong 
ornaments of copper and iron. So 
delicate and universal has been the revolu- 
tion in domestic art that almost every 
family in England has had its taste 
cunningly and treacherously improved, 
and if we look back at the early Victorian 
drawing-rooms it is only to realise the 
strange but essential truth that art, or 
human decoration, has, nine times out of 
ten in history, made things uglier than 
they were before, from the ‘coiffure’ of 
a Papuan savage to the wall-paper of a 
British merchant in 1830. 

But great and beneficent as was the 
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zesthetic revolution of Morris, there was 
a very definite limit to it. It did not lie 
only in the fact that his revolution was 
in truth a reaction, though this was a 
partial explanation of his partial failure. 
When he was denouncing the dresses of 
modern ladies, ‘upholstered like arm- 
chairs instead of being draped like women,’ 
as he forcibly expressed it, he would hold 
up for practical imitation the costumes 
and handicrafts of the Middle Ages. 
Further than this retrogressive and 
imitative movement he never seemed to 
go. Now, the men of the time of Chaucer 
had many evil qualities, but there was 
at least one exhibition of moral weakness 
they did not give. They would have 
laughed at the idea of dressing themselves 
in the manner of the bowmen at the 
battle of Senlac, or painting themselves 
an esthetic blue, after the custom of the 
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ancient Britons. They would not have 
called that a movement at all. Whatever 
was beautiful in their dress or manners 
sprang honestly and naturally out of the 
life they led and preferred to lead. And 
it may surely be maintained that any 
real advance in the beauty of modern 
dress must spring honestly and naturally 
out of the life we lead and prefer to lead. 
We are not altogether without hints and 
hopes of such a change, in the growing 
orthodoxy of rough and athletic costumes. 
But if this cannot be, it will be no sub- 
stitute or satisfaction to turn life into 
an interminable historical fancy - dress 
ball. 

But the limitation of Morris’s work lay 
deeper than this. We may best suggest 
it by a method after his own heart. Of 
all the various works he performed, none, 
perhaps, was so splendidly and solidly 
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valuable as his great protest for the 
fables and superstitions of mankind. He 
has the supreme credit of showing that 
the fairy-tales contain the deepest truth 
of the earth, the real record of men’s 
feeling for things. ‘Trifling details may 
be inaccurate, Jack may not have climbed 
up so tall a beanstalk, or killed so tall 
a giant; but it is not such things that 
make a story false; it is a far different 
class of things that makes every modern 
book of history as false as the father of 
lies; ingenuity, self-consciousness, hypo- 
critical impartiality. It appears to us 
that of all the fairy-tales none contains 
so vital a moral truth as the old story, 
existing in many forms, of Beauty and 
the Beast. There is written, with all the 
authority of a human scripture, the 
eternal and essential truth that until we 
love a thing in all its ugliness we cannot 
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make it beautiful. This was the weak 
point in William Morris as a reformer : 
that he sought to reform modern life, 
and that he hated modern life, instead 
of loving it. Modern London is indeed 
a beast, big enough and black enough 
to be the beast in Apocalypse, blazing 
with a million eyes, and roaring with 
a million voices. But unless the poet can 
love this fabulous monster as he is, can 
feel with some generous excitement his 
massive and mysterious ‘joie-de-vivre,’ 
the vast scale of his iron anatomy and 
the beating of his thunderous heart, he 
cannot and will not change the beast into 
the fairy prince. Morris’s disadvantage 
was that he was not honestly a child 
of the nineteenth century: he could not 
understand its fascination, and conse- 
quently he could not really develop it. 
An abiding testimony to his tremendous 
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personal influence in the esthetic world 
is the vitality and recurrence of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibitions, which are steeped 
in his personality like a chapel in that 
of a saint. If we look round at the 
exhibits in one of these zxsthetic shows, 
we shall be struck by the large mass of 
modern objects that the decorative school 
leaves untouched. There is a noble 
instinct for giving the right touch of 
beauty to common and necessary things, 
but the things that are so touched are 
the ancient things, the things that always 
to some extent commended themselves 
to the lover of beauty. There are 
beautiful gates, beautiful fountains, 
beautiful cups, beautiful chairs, beautiful 
reading-desks. But there are no modern 
things made beautiful. There are no 
beautiful lamp-posts, beautiful letter- 
boxes, beautiful engines, beautiful bicycles. 
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The spirit of William Morris has not 
seized hold of the century and made 
its humblest necessities beautiful. And 
this was because, with all his healthi- 
ness and energy, he had not the su- 
preme courage to face the ugliness of 
things; Beauty shrank from the Beast 
and the fairy-tale had a different end- 
ing. 

But herein, indeed, lay Morris’s deepest 
claim to the name of a great reformer: 
that he left his work incomplete. There 
is, perhaps, no better proof that a man is 
a mere meteor, merely barren and brilliant, 
than that his work is done perfectly. A 
man like Morris draws attention to needs 
he cannot supply. In after-years we may 
have perhaps a newer and more daring 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. In it we 
shall not decorate the armour of the 
twelfth century but the machinery of the 
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twentieth. A lamp-post shall be wrought 
nobly in twisted iron, fit to hold the 
sanctity of fire. A pillar-box shall be 
carved with figures emblematical of the 
secrets of comradeship and the silence 
and honour of the State. Railway signals, 
of all earthly things the most poetical, 
the coloured stars of life and death, shall 
be lamps of green and crimson worthy of 
their terrible and faithful service. But 
if ever this gradual and genuine move- 
ment of our time towards beauty—not 
backwards, but forwards—does truly come 
about, Morris will be the first prophet of 
it. Poet of the childhood of nations, 
craftsman in the new honesties of art, 
prophet of a merrier and wiser life, his 
full-blooded enthusiasm will be remem- 
bered when human life has once more 
assumed flamboyant colours and proved 


that this painful greenish grey of the 
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esthetic twilight in which we now live is, 
in spite of all the pessimists, not of the 
greyness of death, but the greyness of 
dawn. 
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THERE are two main moral necessities for 
the work of a great man: the first is that 
he should believe in the truth of his 
message; the second is that he should 
believe in the acceptability of his message. 
It was the whole tragedy of Carlyle that 
he had the first and not the second. 
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The ordinary capital, however, which 
is made out of Carlyle’s alleged gloom is 
a very paltry matter. Carlyle had his 
faults, both as a man and as a writer, 
but the attempt to explain his gospel in 
terms of his ‘liver’ is merely pitiful. If 
indigestion invariably resulted in a ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’ it would be a vastly more 
tolerable thing than it is. Diseases do 
not turn into poems; even the decadent 
really writes with the healthy part of his 
organism. If Carlyle’s private faults and 
literary virtues ran somewhat in the same 
line, he is only in the situation of every 
man ; for every one of us it is surely very 
difficult to say precisely where our honest 
opinions end and our personal predilec- 
tions begin. But to attempt to denounce 
Carlyle as a mere savage egotist cannot 
arise from anything but a pure inability 
to grasp Carlyle’s gospel. ‘ Ruskin,’ says 
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a critic, ‘did, all the same, verily believe 
in God ; Carlyle believed only in himself.’ 
This is certainly a distinction between 
the author he has understood and the 
author he has not understood. Carlyle 
believed in himself, but he could not 
have believed in himself more than Ruskin 
did; they both believed in God, because 
they felt that if everything else fell into 
wrack and ruin, themselves were perman- 
ent witnesses to God. Where they both 
failed was not in belief in God or in 
belief in themselves; they failed in belief 
in other people. It is not enough for a 
prophet to believe in his message; he 
must believe in its acceptability. Christ, 
St Francis, Bunyan, Wesley, Mr Gladstone, 
Walt Whitman, men of indescribable 
variety, were all alike in a certain faculty 
of treating the average man as their 
equal, of trusting to his reason and good 
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feeling without fear and without conde- 
scension. It was this simplicity of con- 
fidence, not only in God, but in the 
image of God, that was lacking in 
Carlyle. 

But the attempts to discredit Carlyle’s 
religious sentiment must absolutely 
fall to the ground. The _ profound 
security of Carlyle’s sense of the unity 
of the Cosmos is like that of a 
Hebrew prophet; and it has the same 
expression that it had in the Hebrew 
prophets—humour. A man must be very 
full of faith to jest about his divinity. 
No Neo-Pagan delicately suggesting a 
revival of Dionysius, no vague, half- 
converted Theosophist groping towards 
a recognition of Buddha, would ever think 
of cracking jokes on the matter. But to 
the Hebrew prophets their religion was 
so solid a thing, like a mountain or a 
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mammoth, that the irony ofits contact 
with trivial and fleeting matters struck 
them like a blow. So it was with Carlyle. 
His supreme contribution, both to philo- 
sophy and literature, was his sense of 
the sarcasm of eternity. Other writers 
had seen the hope or the terror of the 
heavens, he alone saw the humour of 
them. Other writers had seen that there 
could be something elemental and eternal 
in a song or statute, he alone saw that 
there could be something elemental and 
eternal in a joke. No one who ever read 
it will forget the passage, full of dark and 
agnostic gratification, in which he narrates 
that some Court chronicler described 
Louis XV. as ‘ falling asleep in the Lord.’ 
‘Enough for us that he did fall asleep, 
that, curtained in thick night, under what 
keeping we ask not, he at least will never, 
through unending ages, insult the face of 
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the sun any more . . . and we go on, if 
not to better forms of beastliness, at least 
to fresher ones.’ 

The supreme value of Carlyle to 
English literature was that he was the 
founder of modern irrationalism ; a move- 
ment fully as important as modern 
rationalism. A great deal is said in these 
days about the value or valuelessness of 
logic. In the main, indeed, logic is not 
a productive tool so much as a weapon 
for defence. A man building up an 
intellectual system has to build like 
Nehemiah, with the sword in one hand 
and the trowel in the other. ‘The 
imagination, the constructive quality, is 
the trowel, the argument is the sword. 
A wide experience of actual intellectual 
affairs will lead most people to the con- 
clusion that logic is mainly valuable as a 
weapon wherewith to exterminate logicians. 
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But though this may be true enough in 
practice, it scarcely clears up the position 
of logic in human affairs. Logic is a 
machine of the mind, and if it is used 
honestly it ought to bring out an honest 
conclusion. When people say that you 
can prove anything by logic, they are not 
using words in a fair sense. What they 
mean is that you can prove anything by 
bad logic. Deep in the mystic ingratitude 
of the soul of man there is an extra- 
ordinary tendency to use the name for an 
organ, when what is meant is the abuse 
or decay of that organ. Thus we speak 
of a man suffering from ‘nerves,’ which 
is about as sensible as talking about a 
man suffering from ten fingers. We speak 
of ‘liver’ and ‘digestion’ when we mean 
the failure of liver and the absence of 
digestion. And in the same manner we 
speak of the dangers of logic, when 
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what we really mean is the danger of 
fallacy. 

But the real point about the limitation 
of logic and the partial overthrow of logic 
by writers like Carlyle is deeper and some- 
what different. The fault of the great 
mass of logicians is not that they bring 
out a false result, or, in other words, are 
not logicians at all. Their fault is that 
by an inevitable psychological habit they 
tend to forget that there are two parts of 
a logical process—the first the choosing 
of an assumption, and the second the 
arguing upon it; and humanity, if it 
devotes itself too persistently to the study 
of sound reasoning, has a certain tendency 
to lose the faculty of sound assumption. 
It is astonishing how constantly one may 
hear from rational and even rationalistic 
persons such a phrase as ‘He did not 
prove the very thing with which he 
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started,’ or ‘ The whole of his case rested 
upon a pure assumption,’ two peculiarities 
which may be found by the curious in the 
works of Euclid. It is astonishing, again, 
how constantly one hears rationalists 
arguing upon some deep topic, apparently 
without troubling about the deep as- 
sumptions involved, having lost their 
sense, as it were, of the real colour and 
character of a man’s assumption. For 
instance, two men will argue about whether 
patriotism is a good thing and never 
discover until the end, if at all, that 
the cosmopolitan is basing his whole 
case upon the idea that man should, 
if he can, become as God, with equal 
sympathies and no prejudices, while the 
nationalist denies any such duty at 
the very start, and regards man as an 
animal who has preferences, as a bird 
has feathers. 
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Thus it was with Carlyle: he startled 
men by attacking not arguments but as- 
sumptions. He simply brushed aside all 
the matters which the men of the nine- 
teenth century held to be incontrovertible, 
and appealed directly to the very different 
class of matters which they knew to be 
true. He induced men to study less 
the truth of their reasoning, and more 
the truth of the assumptions upon which 
they reasoned. Even where his view was 
not the highest truth, it was always a 
refreshing and beneficent heresy. He 
denied every one of the postulates upon 
which the age of reason based itself. He 
denied the theory of progress which assumed 
that we must be better off than the people 
of the twelfth century. Whether we were 
better than the people of the twelfth cen- 
tury according to him depended entirely 
upon whether we chose or deserved to be. 
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He denied every type and species of 
prop or association or support which 
threw the responsibility upon civilisation 
or society, or anything but the individual 
conscience. He has often been called a 
prophet. The real ground of the truth 
of this phrase is often neglected. Since 
the iast era of purely religious literature, 
the era of English Puritanism, there has 
been no writer in whose eyes the soul 
stood so much alone. 

Carlyle was, as we have suggested, a 
mystic, and mysticism was with him, as 
with all its genuine professors, only 
a transcendent form of common-sense. 
Mysticism and common-sense alike consist 
in a sense of the dominance of certain 
truths and tendencies which cannot be 
formally demonstrated or even formally 
named. Mysticism and common-sense 
are alike appeals to realities that we all 
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know to be real, but which have no 
place in argument except as postulates. 
Carlyle’s work did consist in breaking 
through formule, old and new, to these 
old and silent and ironical sanities. 
Philosophers might abolish kings a 
hundred times over, he maintained, they 
could not alter the fact that every man 
and woman does choose a king and 
repudiate all the pride of citizenship for 
the exultation of humility. If inequality 
of this kind was a weakness, it was a 
weakness bound up with the very strength 
of the universe. About hero worship, 
indeed, few critics have done the smallest 
justice to Carlyle. Misled by those 
hasty and choleric passages in which he 
sometimes expressed a preference for 
mere violence, passages which were a 
great deal more connected with his 
temperament than with his philosophy, 
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they have finally imbibed the notion that 
Carlyle’s theory of hero worship was 
a theory of terrified submission to stern 
and arrogant men. As a matter of fact, 
Carlyle is really inhumane about some 
questions, but he is never inhumane 
about hero worship. His view is not 
that human nature is so vulgar and silly 
a thing that it must be guided and driven ; 
it is, on the contrary, that human nature 
is so chivalrous and fundamentally 
magnanimous a thing that even the 
meanest have it in them to love a leader 
more than themselves, and to prefer 
loyalty to rebellion. When he speaks of 
this trait in human nature Carlyle’s tone 
invariably softens. We feel that for the 
moment he is kindled with admiration of 
mankind, and almost reaches the verge of 
Christianity. Whatever else was acid and 
captious about Carlyle’s utterances, his 
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hero worship was not only humane, it 
was almost optimistic. He admired great 
men primarily, and perhaps correctly, 
because he thought that they were more 
human than other men. The evil side of 
the influence of Carlyle and his religion 
of hero worship did not consist in the 
emotional worship of valour and success ; 
that was a part of him, as, indeed, it is 
a part of all healthy children. Where 
Carlyle really did harm was in the fact 
that he, more than any modern man, is 
responsible for the increase of that 
modern habit of what is vulgarly called 
‘Going the whole hog.’ Often in matters 
of passion and conquest it is a singularly 
hoggish hog. This remarkable modern 
craze for making one’s philosophy, 
religion, politics, and temper all of a 
piece, of seeking in all incidents for 
opportunities to assert and reassert some 
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favourite mental attitude, is a thing 
which existed comparatively © little in 
other centuries. Solomon and Horace, 
Petrarch and Shakespeare were pessimists 
when they were melancholy, and optimists 
when they were happy. But the optimist 
of to-day seems obliged to prove that gout 
and unrequited love make him dance with 
joy, and the pessimist of to-day to prove 
that sunshine and a good supper convulse 
him with inconsolable anguish. Carlyle 
was strongly possessed with this mania 
for spiritual consistency. He wished to 
take the same view of the wars of the 
angels and of the paltriest riot at Donny- 
brook Fair. It was this species of insane 
logic which led him into his chief errors, 
never his natural enthusiasms. Let us 
take an example. Carlyle’s defence of 
slavery is a thoroughly ridiculous thing, 
weak alike in argument and in moral 
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instinct. The truth is, that he only 
took it up from the passion for applying 
everywhere his paradoxical defence of 
aristocracy. He blundered, of course, 
because he did not see that slavery has 
nothing in the world to do with aris- 
tocracy, that it is, indeed, almost its 
opposite. The defence which Carlyle 
and all its thoughtful defenders have 
made for aristocracy was that a few 
persons could more rapidly and firmly 
decide public affairs in the interests of 
the people. But slavery is not even 
supposed to be a government for the 
good of the governed. It is a possession 
of the governed avowedly for the good 
of the governors. Aristocracy uses the 
strong for the service of the weak ; slavery 
uses the weak for the service of the 
strong. It is no derogation to man as a 
spiritual being, as Carlyle firmly believed 
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he was, that he should be ruled and 
guided for his own good like a child—for 
a child who is always ruled and guided 
we regard as the very type of spiritual 
existence. But it is a derogation and an 
absolute contradiction to that human 
spirituality in which Carlyle believed 
that a man should be owned like a tool 
for someone else’s good, as if he had no 
personal destiny in the Cosmos. We 
draw attention to this particular error of 
Carlyle’s because we think that it is a 
curious example of the waste and unclean 
places into which that remarkable animal, 
‘the whole hog,’ more than once led him. 

In this respect Carlyle has had unques- 
tionably long and an unquestionably bad 
influence. The whole of that recent 
political ethic which conceives that if we 
only go far enough we may finish a thing 
for once and all, that being strong con- 
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sists chiefly in being deliberately deaf and 
blind, owes a great deal of its complete 
sway to his example. Out of him flows 
most of the philosophy of Nietzsche, who 
is in modern times the supreme maniac 
of this moonstruck consistency. Though 
Nietzsche and Carlyle were in reality 
profoundly different, Carlyle being a stiff- 
necked peasant and Nietzsche a very 
fragile aristocrat, they were alike in this 
one quality of which we speak, the strange 
and pitiful audacity with which they 
applied their single ethical test to every- 
thing in heaven and earth. The disciple 
of Nietzsche, indeed, embraces immorality 
like an austere and difficult faith. He 
urges himself to lust and cruelty with the 
same tremulous enthusiasm with which 
a Christian urges himself to purity and 
patience ; he struggles as a monk struggles 
with bestial visions and temptations with 
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the ancient necessities of honour and 
justice and compassion. To this mad- 
house, it can hardly be denied, has 
Carlyle’s intellectual courage brought 
many at last. 
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